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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

Counseling  in  Correctional  Institutions 

An  increased  interest  in  group  counseling  in  correctional  insti- 
tutions has  been  manifested  in  recent  years.  Much  of  the  early  work  in 
the  field  has  been  done  in  the  State  of  California.  Over  one-fourth  of 
the  California  inmate  population  was  participating  in  group  counseling 
by  1956  and  the  California  Department  of  Corrections  had  given  this 
counseling  the  highest  administrative  sanction.'*'  This  interest  has 
spread  throughout  the  United  States  and  has  resulted  in  the  establish- 
ment of  group  counseling  programs  in  state  and  Federal  correctional 
institutions.  These  programs  have  taken  various  forms,  have  used 
counselors  with  many  different  levels  of  training,  and  have  been  organ- 
ized for  a number  of  purposes.  For  example,  the  program  in  California 
has  emphasized  various  levels  of  counseling.  The  psychiatrists  and 
psychologists  working  in  the  prison  system  have  counseled  primarily 
with  psychotic  inmates  on  an  individual  basis.  Most  of  the  group 
counseling  of  inmates  with  other  problems  has  been  carried  out  by  cus- 
todial personnel  who  were  trained  to  be  group  counselors  through  pro- 
grams initiated  by  the  California  Department  of  Corrections.  The 


•'■Norman  Fenton,  An  Introduction  to  Group  Counseling  in 
Correctional  Service  (Washington,  D.  C.:  The  American  Correctional 

Association,  1957),  pp.  21-23,  citing  Manual  of  Policies  and  Procedures 
in  Group  Counseling  (Sacramento:  Department  of  Corrections,  1956). 
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purpose  of  the  group  counseling  is  to  reduce  hostility,  facilitate 

o 

adjustment  to  prison,  and  prepare  individuals  for  release  from  prison. 

Inmates  in  the  group  sessions  were  permitted  to  express  them- 
selves freely;  even  criticism  of  institutional  personnel  was  allowed 

3 

without  threat  of  punishment.  Group  sessions  were  conducted  each  week 

4 

during  regular  work  hours.  A similar  program  has  been  in  operation  at 
the  Federal  Correctional  Institution,  Seagoville,  Texas.  Administrative 
and  custodial  personnel  have  been  trained  to  be  counselors  by  use  of 
lectures,  seminars,  and  discussion  groups.^  In  1964  there  were  38 
counselors  conducting  weekly  sessions  with  385  inmates  in  this  insti- 
tut ion . 

Another  aspect  of  the  Seagoville  program  has  been  the  training 
of  parole  officers  to  lead  group  sessions  with  parolees.  These  have 
been  open-ended  groups.  Some  benefits  reported  from  group  counseling 
with  parolees  included:  (1)  the  group  setting  promoted  acceptance  of 

the  parole  officer  by  the  parolees,  (2)  parolees  accepted  parole  rules 
more  quickly,  (3)  the  opportunity  for  parolees  to  express  hostility 
helped  prevent  acting  out,  (4)  some  parolees  gained  insight  into  their 
behavior,  (5)  parole  officers  treated  parolees  with  more  patience. 


2Ibid . , pp.  9-17. 

3 lb id . , pp.  23-25,  130. 

^ Ibid.  , p . 103 . 

3Fred  Levy,  "Group  Counseling:  Methods  of  Training  Correctional 

Staff  and  Parole  Officers"  (paper  recorded  in  the  Proceedings:  Ninth 

Annual  Southern  Conference  on  Corrections,  Department  of  Criminology  and 
Corrections,  School  of  Social  Welfare,  Florida  State  University,  Talla- 
hassee, Florida,  February  27  and  28,  1964),  p.  3.  (Mimeographed) 
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tolerance,  and  dedication,  and  (6)  parole  officers'  time  was  used  more 
economically . ^ 

Another  type  of  group  counseling  program  has  been  carried  out  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  Jail  and  a psychiatric  out-patient  clinic.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  try  to  prevent  the  return  to  prison  of  offenders  previously 
discharged.  Psychiatrists  have  been  the  principal  counselors.  The 
director  of  the  program  reports  that  out  of  approximately  60  persons 
treated  during  a two-year  period  only  one  has  violated  the  law  following 
his  discharge  thus  far . The  actual  success  of  this  program  cannot,  at 
present,  be  adequately  ascertained  since  the  program  has  been  in  operation 
for  only  a short  period.  Time  is  needed  to  observe  what  happens  to  these 
persons  after  they  have  been  free  for  a period  of  five  to  ten  years. 

Patuxent  Institution,  Jessup,  Maryland,  an  institution  for  de- 
fective delinquents  with  indeterminate  sentences,  has  made  a threefold 
use  of  group  counseling.  It  has  been  used  to  reduce  anxiety  and  fear  in 
newly  incarcerated  inmates;  to  help  inmates  while  incarcerated  become 
aware  of  "...their  distorted  perceptions,  feelings,  and  attitudes,  and 
the  part  these  distortions  play  in  developing  antisocial  behavior 
patterns";  and  through  an  out-patient  clinic  to  help  parolees,  parolee 
families,  and  inmate  families  with  an  understanding  of  the  behavior  of 
parolees  and  prisoners.  This  program  has  utilized  psychiatrists,  psy- 
chologists, and  social  workers  as  counselors. ^ 


6 Ibid. , pp.  7-8. 

^Nicholas  S.  Ionedes,  "Group  Methods  and  the  Adult  Offender," 
Group  Psychotherapy,  15:144-146,  June,  1962. 

^Harold  M.  Boslow  and  Sigmond  H.  Manne,  "Mental  Health  in 
Action,"  Crime  and  Delinquency,  12:22-28,  January,  1966. 
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Counselors  in  prison  situations  have  included  custodial  and 
administrative  personnel,  psychiatrists,  psychologists,  and  social 
workers.  Group  counseling  has  had  as  its  purpose  the  reduction  of  the 
anxieties  and  fears  of  newly  incarcerated  inmates,  the  facilitation 
of  inmate  adjustment  to  prison,  personality  change  in  inmates,  the 
preparation  of  inmates  for  release,  and  support  of  parolees.  Group 
sessions  have  been  a part  of  the  regular  weekly  schedule  of  activities 
for  inmates.  These  sessions  have  been  of  approximately  60  minutes 
duration.  The  number  of  sessions  for  each  group  has  not  often  been 
reported. 

Counseling  in  Florida  Correctional  Institutions 

During  the  past  few  years  an  interest  in  counseling,  with 
special  emphasis  on  group  counseling,  has  been  shown  by  officials  of  the 
Florida  Division  of  Corrections,  which  administers  the  state  prison 
system.  Much  of  the  early  counseling  was  carried  out  by  chaplains,  psy- 
chologists, and  classification  officers  assigned  to  the  various  insti- 
tutions. The  counseling  services  were  not  on  an  organized  basis  and 
served  only  a minimum  number  of  inmates.  In  1964  a practicum  student 
in  the  Department  of  Personnel  Services,  College  of  Education,  University 
of  Florida,  established  counseling  services,  which  included  group  and 
individual  counseling,  at  Santa  Fe  Correctional  Farm,  Gainesville,  Florida. 
This  was  followed  in  1965  and  1966  by  the  establishment  of  counseling 
services,  also  utilizing  University  of  Florida  practicum  students,  at 
three  Division  of  Corrections  Road  Prisons  and  Florida  Correctional  Insti- 
tution, Lowell,  Florida.  An  internship  in  correctional  counseling  was 
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established  in  1965  by  the  Florida  Division  of  Corrections.  This  writer 
filled  the  intern  position.  It  was  hoped  that  the  internship  might  help 
discover  what  part  counseling  could  play  in  the  Florida  correctional 
setting.  This  study  is  an  outcome  of  this  writer's  experiences  as  an 
intern  in  counseling  at  the  Florida  State  Prison  and  Division  of 
Corrections  Reception  Center  at  Raiford,  Florida. 

The  Purpose  of  the  Study 

i ' 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  investigate  the  effects  of 
short-term  group  counseling  upon  the  reduction  of  manifest  anxiety  and 
hostility  of  newly  incarcerated  inmates  entering  the  Florida  Division 
of  Corrections  Reception  Center,  Raiford,  Florida.  It  is  inferred  that 
the  reduction  of  anxiety  and  hostility  would  result  in  greater  acceptance 
of  classification  and  better  adjustment  to  prison. 

In  addition,  the  present  study  should  provide  some  indication 
of  the  effects  of  group  counseling  with  non-volunteer  counselees  who  were 
required  to  attend  all  counseling  sessions.  There  is  the  possibility 
that  a procedure  requiring  participation  could  tend  to  raise  rather  than 
lower  hostility.  Moses  and  Schwartz  have  pointed  out  that  at  the  begin- 
ning of  group  counseling  in  the  correctional  setting  the  initial  anxiety 
will  be  high  due  to  the  difference  between  counseling  and  institutional 
value  systems. ^ This  study  should  give  some  indication  of  whether  or  not 
initial  anxiety  can  be  reduced  in  relatively  few  group  counseling  sessions. 

^R.  Moses  and  D.  P.  Schwartz,  "A  Crisis  in  a Prison  Therapy 
Group,"  International  Journal  of  Group  Psychotherapy,  8:445,  October, 

1958. 
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Importance  of  the  Study 


It  has  been  observed  in  the  Reception  Center  that  many  inmates 

exhibit  high  levels  of  anxiety  and  hostility.  Evidence  of  this  was 

exhibited  in  a pilot  study  with  101  inmates  arriving  at  the  Reception 

Center  during  a two-week  period.  Upon  arrival  each  inmate  was  given 

the  Minnesota  Multiphasic  Personality  Inventory  (MMPI) . Measures  of 

anxiety  and  hostility  were  obtained  for  each  inmate  by  extracting  the 

Taylor  Iowa  Manifest  Anxiety  Scale  and  the  Siegel  Judged  Manifest 

Hostility  Scale  from  the  MMPI  protocols.^  Mean  scores  on  anxiety  and 

hostility  for  the  pilot  sample  were  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  mean 

11 

scores  of  groups  reported  in  other  studies. 

Observation  suggests  that  levels  of  anxiety  and  hostility  have 
been  reduced  or  raised  depending  upon  the  number  and  type  of  contacts 
experienced  by  inmates  with  institutional  personnel.  Another  observation 


■^See  Table  XIV,  Appendix  A,  for  pilot  study  anxiety  and 
hostility  means. 

"^William  G.  Dahlstrom  and  George  S.  Welsh,  An  MMPI  Handbook 
(Minneapolis:  University  of  Minnesota  Press,  I960),  pp.  290-296; 

Marvin  J.  Feldman  and  Saul  M.  Siegel,  "The  Effect  of  Self-Descr iption 
of  Combining  Anxiety  and  Hostility  Items  on  a Single  Scale,"  Journal  of 
Clinical  Psychology,  14:74-77,  1958;  Donald  P.  Hoyt  and  Thomas  M.  Magoon, 
"A  Validation  Study  of  the  Taylor  Manifest  Anxiety  Scale,"  Journal  of 
Clinical  Psychology,  10:357-361,  October,  1954;  Richard  J.  Rankin, 
"Nonfunctioning  Taylor  Manifest  Anxiety  Scale  Items,"  Psychological 
Reports , 12:912,  January- June,  1963;  D.  Sinha,  "Manifest  Anxiety  on  an 
Indian  Sample,"  Journal  of  General  Psychology,  69:262,  October,  1963; 

Saul  M.  Siegel,  "The  Relationship  of  Hostility  to  Authoritarianism," 
Journal  of  Abnormal  and  Social  Psychology,  52:368-372,  1956;  Janet  A. 
Taylor,  "A  Personality  Scale  of  Manifest  Anxiety,"  Journal  of  Abnormal 
and  Social  Psychology,  48:285,  1953;  Janet  A.  Taylor,  "The  Relationship 
of  Anxiety  to  the  Conditioned  Eyelid  Response,"  Journal  of  Experimental 
Psychology,  41:84-85,  February,  1951. 
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has  been  that  Inmates  who  exhibit  lower  levels  of  anxiety  and/or  hostility 

perform  more  adequately  and  are  less  likely  to  be  behavioral  problems 

than  inmates  who  exhibit  a high  degree  of  anxiety  and/or  hostility. 

Statements  have  been  made  regarding  the  extent  to  which  group 

counseling  can  reduce  anxiety  and  hostility  in  the  correctional  set- 
12 

ting.  Too  frequently  thses  statements  have  not  been  supported  by  ade- 
quately designed  research  in  the  correctional  setting.  Further  research 
is  needed  to  establish  the  values  of  group  counseling  with  inmates  in 
correctional  institutions. 


Limitations  of  the  Study 


This  study  is  concerned  only  with  the  inmediate  outcomes  of 
short-term  group  counseling.  The  lack  of  a follow-up  procedure  leaves 
unanswered  the  question  of  maintenance  of  changes  in  anxiety  and  hostility 
accrued  during  group  counseling. 

Changes  in  anxiety  and  hostility  were  the  only  dimensions  inves- 
tigated as  outcomes  of  group  counseling.  It  is  recognized  that  other 


outcomes  may  have  been  investigated  from  the  MMPI  data. 


/ 


^Lawrence  A.  Bennett  and  Alvin  Rudof f , "Changes  in  Direction 
of  Hostility  Related  to  Incarceration  and  Treatment,"  Journal  of 
Clinical  Psychology,  16:409-410,  October,  1960;  Boslow,  o£.  cit . , p.  28; 
Donald  R.  Cressey,  "Professional  Correctional  Work  and  Professional  Work 
in  Correction,"  National  Probation  and  Parole  Association,  1-15,  January, 
1959. 
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Group  Counseling 


There  has  been  a considerable  amount  written  regarding  what 
group  counseling  is  and  is  not.  A number  of  terms  have  been  used  which 
pertain  to  group  counseling  and  its  meaning.  For  instance,  Froehlich 
coined  the  term  multiple  counseling  "...to  designate  a procedure  in 
which  a counselor  works  simultaneously  with  several  counselees  mani- 
festing symptoms  of  at  least  one  problem  in  common. This  term  has 
been  used  quite  extensively  by  Driver, and  has  been  more  clearly  de- 
fined by  Wright.  He  pointed  out  that  the  term  multiple  counseling 

(1) .. .provides  for  a broader  concept  of  the  conditions 
under  which  counseling  principles  are  operative.  (2)... 

Avoids,  to  some  degree,  the  semantics  problem  felt  by 
those  who  cannot  accept  the  term  "group  counseling." 

(3) . . .Makes  for  a clearer  distinction  of  the  multiple 
counseling  process  from  the  already  confusing  terms 
"group  guidance,"  "group  procedures  in  counseling," 

"group  therapy,  etc. "15 

This  term  also  is  not  without  confusion.  For  Harper  defines  multiple 
therapy  as  therapy  in  which  two  or  more  counselors  work  together  with 
one  or  more  counselees . ^ Another  term  traditionally  associated  with 
group  counseling  is  group  guidance.  Dreese  stated  a very  definitive 
and  concise  definition  of  group  guidance. 


^Clifford  P.  Froehlich,  "Must  Counseling  be  Individual?" 
Educational  and  Psychological  Measurement,  18:681,  1958. 

■*-^Helen  I.  Driver,  Multiple  Counseling  (Madison,  Wisconsin: 
Monona  Publications,  1954). 

15E.  Wayne  Wright,  "Multiple  Counseling:  Why?  When?  How?" 

Personnel  and  Guidance  Journal,  37:552,  April,  1959. 

-^Robert  A.  Harper,  Psychoanalysis  and  Psychotherapy  (Englewood 
Cliffs,  N.  J.:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1959),  pp.  5 and  164. 
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...Group  guidance  is  interpreted  as  those  guidance 
processes  conducted  in  groups  and  designed  to  assist 
"normal"  individuals  to  analyze  problems  of  choice  and 
adjustment  which  confront  them  and  to  work  out  con- 
structive solutions  based  upon  adequate  knowledge  of 
self  and  knowledge  of  the  areas  in  which  choices  and 
adjustments  must  be  made. 17 

Group  therapy  also  has  been  associated  with  group  counseling.  Group 
therapy  pertains  to  group  methods  which  are  "...employed  to  assist 
individuals  who  present  maladjustment  problems  in  personality  and 
interpersonal  relationships  which  call  for  corrective  and  remedial 
action. "IS  in  other  words,  the  purpose  of  group  therapy  is  emotional 
re-orientation.  This  re-orientation  comes  from  the  individual's  actual 
experiences  within  the  group  interaction. 19  The  term  group  counseling 
has  been  used  in  a general  sense  to  describe  group  activities  which 
have  personal  implications.  Its  focus  is  upon  the  individual  and  his 
relations  with  the  group  rather  than  upon  the  group. ^0  It  has  also  been 
"...defined  as  a process  in  which  a number  of  individuals  meet  in  a body 
to  discuss  at  a specified  time  those  problems,  situations,  and  experi- 
ences that  will  help  them  achieve  insight  into  their  behavior. 


l^Mitchell  Dreese,  "Group  Guidance  and  Group  Therapy,"  Rev iew 
of  Educational  Research,  27:219,  1957. 

18 Ibid. 


l^S.  R.  Slavson,  An  Introduction  to  Group  Therapy  (New  York: 
International  Universities  Press,  Inc.,  1943),  p.  2. 

^Frank  G.  Davis,  "Group  Counseling,"  Pupil  Personnel  Service 
(Scranton,  Pa.:  International  Textbook  Company,  1948),  p.  431. 

^Raymond  0.  Waldkoelter,  "A  Comparative  Guidance  Study: 

Group  Counseling  with  Selected  African  Student-Teachers,"  Personnel  and 
Guidance  Journal,  40:660,  March,  1960. 
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All  of  the  definitions  that  have  been  discussed  above  are 
expressions  of  different,  yet  similar,  group  phenomenon  which  have  at 
times  been  considered  by  some  to  be  group  counseling.  All  of  the  terms 
have  some  aspects  in  common,  but  they  also  have  some  aspect  or  aspects 
which  differentiates  them  from  one  another.  They  were  similar  in  that 
all  dealt  with  groups  of  individuals  who  met  for  the  purpose  of  achiev- 
ing some  goal  or  goals.  The  different  specific  purposes  of  the  groups 
were  the  primary  factors  which  differentiated  one  type  of  group  from 
another.  The  purpose  of  multiple  counseling  was  to  work  with  counselees 
who  had  at  least  one  problem  in  common  which  was  not  serious  enough  to 
warrant  group  therapy.  Group  guidance  had  the  purpose  of  helping 
"normal"  individuals  with  problems  of  choice  and  adjustment.  The  pur- 
pose of  group  therapy  was  to  help  individuals  who  have  maladjustment 
problems.  The  purpose  of  group  counseling  was  to  help  individuals  gain 
insight  into  their  behavior. 

Even  though  there  were  some  differences  between  each  of  the 
above  terms,  this  writer  feels  that  they  were  primarily  semantic  differ- 
ences, caused  in  part  by  some  writers  having  pet  words  or  biases  against 
other  words,  rather  than  differences  in  the  processes  and  outcomes  of 
group  experiences.  Thus, any  of  the  above  experiences  could  result  in 
group  counseling. 

Definition  of  Terms 

Manifest  Anxiety 

Manifest  anxiety  has  been  defined  as  a "group  of  widespread, 
directly  observable  overt  reactions  (e.g.,  restlessness,  tenseness. 
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excessive  perspiration,  etc.)  ...accompanied  or  paralleled  by  internal 
emotional  responses  (Primarily  controlled  by  the  automic  nervous 
system.)  . 1,22 

Manifest  or  Overt  Hostility 

Manifest  or  overt  hostility  has  been  defined  as  "serious  resent- 
fulness, active  hatred,  which  may  lead  to  verbal  or  physical  assaultive 
behavior. 1,23 

Group  Counseling 

In  this  study  group  counseling  will  be  defined  as  a series  of 
small  group  experiences,  under  the  leadership  of  a trained  counselor, 
which  serve  the  purpose  of  helping  individuals  to  know  themselves. 

Short-Term  Group  Counseling 

Short-term  group  counseling  is  group  counseling  which  takes 
place  over  a limited  period  of  time,  and  with  a specified  number  of 
sessions  which  are  few  in  number. 

Classification  ' 

This  is  the  process  of  investigating,  diagnosing,  guiding,  and 
assigning  inmates  in  prison.  ^ Criminal,  physical,  educational,  psy- 
chological, religious,  and  family  background  are  investigated.  Degree 
of  custody  and  possible  avenues  for  rehabilitation  are  diagnosed. 


22Taylor,  "The  Relationship  of  Anxiety  to  the  Conditioned 
Eyelid  Response,"  p.  90. 

23Fenton,  o£.  cit. , p.  186. 

24Ibid. , p.  184. 
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Guidance  related  to  adjustment  to  the  institution  and  help  with  other 
problems  is  given.  After  reviewing  all  of  the  data  gathered  the  classi- 
fication committee  assigns  the  inmate  to  an  institution. 

Organization  of  the  Dissertation 

The  dissertation  is  organized  as  follows:  (1)  review  of  literature 

pertaining  to  group  counseling  in  the  correctional  setting,  (2)  pro- 
cedure used  in  obtaining  data,  (3)  analysis  of  the  data,  and  (4)  con- 


clusions from  the  study. 


CHAPTER  II 


REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE 

Although  interest  in  group  counseling  in  correctional  institu- 
tions has  increased  in  recent  years  there  have  been  few  well  organized 
or  controlled  studies.  Some  of  what  has  been  written  in  support  of  group 
counseling  in  correctional  institutions  represents  opinion  and  specula- 
tion based  on  observation  rather  than  fact  derived  from  objective  data. 
Many  of  the  studies  conducted  have  been  concerned  only  with  juvenile  de- 
linquents and  sex  offenders.  Few  studies  have  been  reported  which  were 
concerned  with  the  general  inmate  population  in  correctional  institutions. 
In  this  chapter  an  examination  will  be  made  of  some  of  the  more  pertinent 
studies  of  group  counseling  in  the  correctional  setting,  with  an  evalua- 
tion of  each  study. 

Studies  of  the  Effect  of  Group  Counseling 
in  Correctional  Institutions 

Philip  and  Peixotto  conducted  a study  of  delinquent  boys  at 
St.  John's  Training  School,  Uxbridge,  Ontario,  to  investigate  the  effects 
of  short-term  group  counseling  on  the  reduction  of  hostility.  Hostility 
was  measured  before  and  after  counseling  by  a "...modified  form  of  the 
TAT  devised  by  the  Commission  on  Human  Resources  and  Advanced  Training, 
which  was  objectively  scored  and  which  does  not  patently  disturb  the 
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subject. Subjects  were  divided  into  two  groups,  one  epxerimental  and 
the  other  control,  of  43  subjects  each.  The  mean  hostility  scores  of  the 
two  groups  were  essentially  the  same.  The  experimental  group  subjects 
were  divided  into  four  counseling  groups.  Each  group  met  for  ten  coun- 
seling sessions  of  one  hour  each  over  a period  of  two  and  one-half  weeks. 
At  the  beginning  of  each  session  the  group  leader  introduced  for  dis- 
cussion a problem  dealing  with  interpersonal  relations.  Frequently 
problems  were  introduced  by  group  members.  The  problems  discussed  were 
essentially  the  same  for  all  groups.2  The  pre-  and  post- test  scores  on 
the  Modified  Thematic  Apperception  Test  were  compared  to  determine  if  the 
experimentals  experienced  greater  reduction  of  hostility  than  the  con- 
trols. The  mean1 difference  in  reduction  of  hostility  between  the  two 
groups  was  significant  at  the  .05  level  of  significance.  This  was  a 
well  organized  and  controlled  study  which  was  carried  out  as  proposed. 
However,  this  writer  feels  that  the  TAT  is  not  an  adequate  instrument 
for  objectively  measuring  hostility.  Even  though  a method  was  devised  to 
score  the  TAT  responses  objectively  the  scores  still  depended  heavily  on 
the  judgment  of  the  scorer.  Anastasi  has  given  evidence  "...that  the 
test  has  no  validity  at  all  in  detecting  aggressive  tendencies."^ 

Whether  aggressiveness  is  the  same  as  hostility  reported  in  this  study 


■^•Roger  B.  Philip  and  Helen  E.  Peixotto,  "An  Objective  Evaluation 
of  Brief  Group  Psychotherapy  on  Delinquent  Boys,"  Canadian  Journal  of 
Psychology,  13:274,  1959. 

2 Ibid. , pp.  274-275. 

2 lb  id . , p . 280 . 

4Anne  Anastasi,  Psychological  Testing  (second  edition:  New  York: 

The  Macmillan  Company,  1961),  p.  576. 
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could  not  be  ascertained.  Hostility  and  aggressiveness  are  very  similar 
and  this  writer  doubts  if  hostility  has  been  validly  measured  by  use  of 
the  TAT. 

A group  counseling  study  was  conducted  by  Jacobson  and  Wirt  at 
the  Minnesota  State  Prison  "...to  determine  the  characteristics  of  an 
effective  group  structure  in...."  their  setting  and  "...the  characteristics 
of  the  men  who  most  benefit  from  participation  in  group  psychotherapy."^ 
Subjects  were  selected  from  volunteers  by  use  of  the  following  criteria: 

(1)  IQ  95  and  above,  (2)  under  41  years  of  age,  (3)  available  for  dura- 
tion of  program,  (4)  not  presently  receiving  therapy,  (5)  no  previous 
therapy,  (6)  free  to  attend  all  sessions,  (7)  absence  of  brain-damage, 
and  (8)  not  psychotic  or  incorrigible. ^ One  hundred  and  twenty  subjects 
were  selected  and  then  categorized  into  three  types  of  groups.  Each  type 
was  subdivided  into  experimentals  and  controls.  The  types  were: 

Group  I.  Cases  incarcerated  for  sexual  offenses.... 

Group  II.  Individuals  clinically  judged  to  have  emotional 
problems  other  than  the  type  of  specific  sexual  problems 
characterized  by  Group  I.... Group  III.  Inmates  described 
as  recent  admissions  to  the  State  Prison.  Only  a small 
percentage  of  these  were  first  offenses,  however. ^ 

The  experimental  groups  met  one  hour  a week  for  20  weeks.  The  sessions 

were  conducted  by  co- therapists;  one  experienced  and  the  other  in  training. 

The  extent  of  improvement  experienced  by  each  subject  was  judged  by  his 

therapists  on  an  18  item  behavior  rating  scale.  The  items  were  as 


5 James  L.  Jacobson  and  Robert  D.  Wirt,  "Characteristics  of 
Improved  and  Unimproved  Prisoners  in  Group  Psychotherapy,"  Group 
Psychotherapy , 11:299,  December,  1958. 

6 Ibid. , p.  300. 

7 Ibid. , pp.  300-301. 
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follows:  (1)  relation  to  others  in  general,  (2)  judgment  of  behavior 

of  others,  (3)  insight  into  causes  of  his  behavior,  (4)  awareness  of 
needs  and  goals,  (5)  attitude  toward  group  therapy,  (6)  behavior  toward 
therapists,  (7)  relation  to  other  group  members,  (8)  awareness  of  conse- 
quences of  behavior,  (9)  investment  in  group  activity,  (10)  behavior 
toward  other  members  of  group,  (11)  tolerance  of  frustration,  (12)  self- 
centeredness,  (13)  anxiety,  (14)  references  to  self,  (15)  activity  in 
group,  (16)  social  skills,  (17)  motivation  to  explore  his  problems  and 
the  problems  of  others,  and  (18)  monopolizing.  Subjects  were  rated  on 
a continuum  from  unimproved  to  some  degree  of  improvement.8  Those  who 
were  the  most  motivated,  who  could  accept  others,  and  who  had  some 
transference  showed  the  most  improvement. 9 10 There  was  little  change  in 
anxiety  in  the  subjects  over  the  20-week  period.  However,  during  group 
sessions  the  improved  members  manifested  more  anxiety  than  the  unim- 
proved. ■'-0  Two  considerations  raise  some  doubt  regarding  the  conclusions 
in  this  study.  First,  there  was  no  mention  made  of  the  changes  in  the 
observed  behaviors  of  the  three  control  groups  and  their  comparisons 
with  the  experimental  groups.  Comparisons  may  have  been  made  but  they 
were  not  reported.  Second,  the  method  for  ascertaining  degree  of  im- 
provement, on  which  the  results  were  based,  depended  on  the  group  leaders 
who  evaluated  the  groups  they  led.  Their  judgments  as  manifested  in  the 
ratings  could  well  have  been  influenced  by  their  experiences  within  the 


8 Ibid . , pp.  303-308. 

9Ibid. , p.  308. 

10 


Ibid.,  p.  307. 
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group  and  the  desire  for  their  counseling  to  be  successful.  Such  rating 
scales  are  highly  subjective,  and  if  used,  the  sessions  should  be  taped 
or  video-taped  and  the  behaviors  of  the  group  members  evaluated  by  im- 
partial judges. 

Wolk  conducted  a study  at  Bordentown  Reformatory,  Bordentown, 

New  Jersey,  to  determine  the  value  of  group  psychotherapy  in  relation  to 
adjustment  to  the  institution. H One  hundred  one  experimental  subjects 
were  selected  from 

. . .men  referred  for  group  psychotherapy  by  the  Psy- 
chologist and  Classification  Committee  because  of  poor 
institutional  adjustment  or  because  it  was  felt  the  group 
process  would  act  as  a deterrent  to  potential  or  future 
anti- institutional  behavior. I2 

The  control  group  was  composed  of  the  remaining  518  men  in  the  reforma- 
tory. The  mean  intelligence  levels  for  both  experimentals  and  controls 
were  within  the  dull  normal  range.  The  experimentals  were  divided  into 
seven  groups  of  eight  to  nine  members  who  received  regular  group  psycho- 
therapy and  one  sociodrama  group  with  thirteen  members.  All  groups  met 
for  one  and  one-half  hour  sessions  twice  each  week  for  approximately  six 
months.  The  controls  did  not  receive  group  psychotherapy . 13  The  study 
was  evaluated  by  comparing  the  average  number  of  infractions  noted  in 
the  experimentals  with  those  noted  for  the  controls.  The  experimentals 
averaged  .86  infractions  for  the  year  studied  while  the  controls  averaged 
2.29.  This  difference  was  significant  at  the  .01  level  of  significance. 


URobert  L.  Wolk,  "The  Relationship  of  Group  Psychotherapy  to 
Institutional  Adjustment,"  Group  Psychotherapy,  16:141,  September, 
1963. 

12 Ibid. , p.  142. 

13  ibid.  — 
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More  than  half  the  experimentals  were  not  charged  with  infractions  during 
the  year.14  A possible  weakness  of  the  study  was  the  method  used  to 
select  the  subjects.  The  method  used  made  the  experimentals  a select 
group  while  the  controls  were  the  remaining  men  in  the  reformatory. 

Both  experimental  and  control  groups  should  have  been  selected  randomly 
from  the  men  referred  for  group  psychotherapy  by  the  Psychologist  and 
Classification  Committee. 

Wolk  and  Reid  conducted  a study  of  group  psychotherapy  with 
youthful  offenders  at  Brooklyn  House  of  Detention,  New  York,  New  York. 
Forty  experimental  subjects  were  selected  from  inmates  who  ranged  in  age 
from  17  to  20,  who  would  not  be  released  before  the  completion  of  the 
study,  who  were  verbal,  and  who  recognized  they  had  emotional  problems. ^ 
The  control  group  was  "...composed  of  twenty  inmates  who  approximated 
the  experimental  group  in  age,  highest  grade  attained,  offense,  and 
mental  level .... ,IJ-  The  experimental  subjects  were  divided  into  five 
groups  of  eight  members  each.  These  groups  met  in  one  and  one-half  hour 
sessions  twice  a week  for  eight  weeks.  The  total  number  of  sessions  were 
16.  The  control  group  did  not  receive  therapy.  The  instruments  used  for 
evaluating  change  were  Raven's  Progressive  Matrices  1938,  Bender-Gestalt, 
and  the  House- Tree-Person  Test.17  There  were  no  statistically  significant 
differences  between  pre-  and  post-testing  of  either  the  experimental  or 


14Ibid. , pp.  143-144. 

15Robert  L.  Wolk  and  Rodella  Reid,  "A  Study  of  Group  Psychotherapy 
with  Youthful  Offenders  in  Detention,"  Group  Psychotherapy,  17:56,  March, 
1964. 


16Ibid. , pp.  57-58. 
17Ibid. , p.  57. 
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control  group.  One  of  the  conclusions  of  the  study  was  that  aggressive- 
ness and  anxiety  were  increased,  but  were  channeled  into  a more  positive 
direction;  aggression  was  directed  toward  constructive  rather  than 
destructive  actions  and  anxiety  was  used  to  improve  understanding  of 
self.  Another  result  was  that  later  adjustment  to  prison  life  was  faci- 
litated.^ All  three  of  the  instruments  used  for  evaluating  change  pro- 
duce results  which  depend  considerably  on  diagnostic  judgment;  and  there- 
fore, yield  results  that  are  highly  subjective.  The  use  of  such  instru- 
ments was  the  principal  weakness  of  this  study.  The  use  of  some  other 
type  of  measurement  might  have  resulted  in  statistically  significant 
results.  The  design  of  the  study  would  have  been  strengthened  if  the 
control  group,  like  the  experimental  group,  had  been  selected  from  in- 
mates who  recognized  they  had  emotional  problems. 

Summary 

From  the  studies  cited  the  following  conclusions  with  regard  to 
group  counseling  in  correctional  institutions  can  be  drawn.  (1)  Hostil- 
ity has  been  reduced  by  group  counseling.  (2)  Counselees  who  were  the 
most  motivated,  could  accept  others,  and  manifested  some  transference, 
showed  a high  degree  of  improvement  from  participating  in  group  counseling. 

(3)  Group  counseling  has  helped  inmates  with  their  adjustment  to  prison. 

(4)  Aggressiveness  and  anxiety  have  been  increased  in  the  groups,  but 
were  channeled  into  more  positive  directions.  All  of  these  conclusions 
should  be  evaluated  in  relation  to  the  study  from  which  they  were  derived. 
In  summary,  these  studies  and  associated  results  accentuate  the  need  for 


ibid.,  pp.  58-59. 
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more  adequately  designed  studies  which  include  appropriate  controls  and 
valid  instrumentation  and  techniques  for  assessing  the  outcomes  of  group 
counseling  in  correctional  institutions. 


CHAPTER  III 


PROCEDURE 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  investigate  the  effects  of 
short-term  group  counseling  on  the  reduction  of  manifest  anxiety  and 
hostility  of  newly  incarcerated  inmates  entering  the  Florida  Division  of 
Corrections'  Reception  Center,  Raiford,  Florida.  The  study  should  furnish 
some  indication  of  whether  or  not  the  reduction  of  anxiety  and  hostility 
will  result  in  more  acceptance  of  classification  and  better  adjustment 
to  prison,  whether  or  not  non-volunteer  counselees  who  were  required  to 
attend  all  sessions  can  be  helped  by  short-term  group  counseling,  and 
whether  or  not  initial  anxiety  can  be  reduced  in  relatively  few.  group 
counseling  sessions. 


The  Instruments  Used 


The  MMPI  was  administered  to  each  inmate  received  at  the  Recep- 
tion Center  during  the  period  of  March  10,  1966,  through  March  17,  1966. 
The  MMPI  was  used  because  it  is  both  a well  established  and  adequately 
validated  instrument  for  personality  assessment,  and  its  administration 
was  standard  procedure  in  the  Reception  Center.  Other  instruments  were 
not  added  because  the  writer  wanted  the  experimental  situation  in  the 
Center  to  represent  as  nearly  as  possible  the  typical  intake  procedure. 

Bendig's  Manifest  Anxiety  (short  form),  Modlin's  Anxiety  Score, 
Welsh's  Anxiety  Index,  Welsh's  Judged  Anxiety,  and  Taylor's  Iowa  Manifest 
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Anxiety  Scale  were  scales  contained  in  the  MMPI  which  purport  to  measure 
anxiety.^-  Taylor's  Iowa  Manifest  Anxiety  Scale  was  selected  for  this 
study  because  it  was  the  best  known  of  the  scales,  had  been  thoroughly 
investigated,  and  had  established  validity. 2 MMPI  scales  which  purport 
to  measure  hostility  included:  Schultz's  Hostility  Control,  Cook  and 

Medley's  Hostility,  Schultz's  Overt  Hostility,  and  Siegel's  Judged  Mani- 
fest Hostility. 3 None  of  the  hostility  scales  have  been  substantially 
validated.* * * 4  Siegel's  Judged  Manifest  Hostility  Scale  was  selected  because 
it  contains  an  adequate  number  of  items,  purports  to  measure  manifest 
hostility,  and  the  method  for  selecting  items,  which  was  patterned  after 
Taylor's  method,  was  considered  by  this  writer  to  be  an  effective  method. 
"Five  judges  were  selected,  110  items  were  screened  and  submitted  to 
them,  and  a criterion  of  80  per  cent  agreement  was  used  in  finding  the 
final  items. 

The  MMPI  K scores  were  examined  to  investigate  changes  during 
group  counseling.  Dahlstrom  and  others  report  that  an  increase  in  K 
score  during  counseling  is  associated  with  successful  counseling. ^ The 
K.  factor  was  originally  intended  to  be  a validity  scale.  High  scores 
were  said  to  indicate  denial  of  personal  faults  and  problems.  Low  scores 


Hjilliam  G.  Dahlstrom  and  George  S.  Welsh,  An  MMPI  Handbook 
(Minneapolis:  University  of  Minnesota  Press,  1960),  pp.  449-450,  458. 

3 lb  id . , pp.  290-294. 

3 Ibid. , pp.  445-456,  458. 

4Ibid.  , pp.  295-296. 

3 lb  id . , p.  296. 

^IbjLd. , p.  145;  Patricia  King-Ellison  Good  and  John  P.  Brantner, 
The  Physician's  Guide  to  the  MMPI  (Minneapolis:  The  University  of 

Minnesota  Press,  1961),  p.  16. 
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indicated  an  over-willingness  to  admit  to  weaknesses.7  The  present  study 
was  concerned  with  whether  or  not  the  K scores  were  raised  after  counsel- 
ing. 

Populat ion 

Fifty-eight  inmates  arriving  from  March  10,  1966,  through  March  17, 
1966,  at  the  Reception  Center  comprised  the  population  from  which  subjects 
for  this  study  were  selected.  The  inmates  were  from  both  rural  and  urban 
areas.  They  had  been  sentenced  for  various  crimes  including  murder, 
breaking  and  entering,,  armed  robbery,  auto  theft,  and  escape.  The  popu- 
lation contained  both  negro  and  white  inmates. 

Sample 

From  the  58  men  entering  the  Reception  Center  24  inmates  were 
selected  for  the  sample.  The  method  of  selection  was  as  follows: 

(1)  subjects  were  grouped  into  eight  groups.  Inmates  with  similar  levels 
of  anxiety  and  hostility  were  grouped  together.  This  resulted  in  groups 
which  contained  the  following  range  of  raw  scores:  Group  One,  anxiety 

above  25  and  hostility  above  25;  Group  Two,  anxiety  above  25  and  hostility 
20-25;  Group  Three,  anxiety  19-24  and  hostility  19-27;  Group  Four, 
anxiety  15-18  and  hostility  19-24;  Group  Five,  anxiety  14-15  and  hostility 
14-15;  Group  Six,  anxiety  15-13  and  hostility  11-12;  Group  Seven,  anxiety 
10-12  and  hostility  14-15;  Group  Eight,  anxiety  below  10  and  hostility 
below  10.  Anxiety  and  hostility  scores  were  the  only  factors  considered, 


7Dahlstrom,  op.  cit. , pp.  51-52. 
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even  though  in  the  pilot  study  there  were  significant  correlations  between 
•degree  of  anxiety  and  hostility  and  education. ^ (2)  Within  each  group 

the  three  subjects  with  the  most  similar  scores  were  retained.  (3)  Ran- 
domly from  each  of  the  eight  groups  a subject  was  selected  first  for 
Group  A,  second  for  Group  B,  and  third  for  Group  C.  This  procedure  yielded 
three  groups  with  similar  anxiety  and  hostility  levels.  The  pre-test 
anxiety  and  hostility  scores  for  the  three  groups  are  recorded  in  Table  I. 


TABLE  I 


RAW  SCORES  ON  ANXIETY  AND  HOSTILITY  SCALES  OBTAINED  FROM  THE 
• PRE-COUNSELING  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  MMPI 


Group 

selected 

from 

Group  A 

Pre- 

Pre-  Hostil- 

Anxiety  ity 

Group  B 

Pre- 

Pre-  Hostil- 

Anxiety  ity 

Group 

Pre- 

Anxiety 

C 

Pre- 

Hostil- 

ity 

1 

29 

35 

28 

35 

34 

33 

2 

28 

20 

31 

22 

29 

23 

3 

20 

22 

19 

19 

22 

21 

4 

18 

21 

17 

23 

15 

24 

5 

15 

15 

14 

14 

15 

14 

6 

13 

12 

15 

11 

15 

12 

7 

12 

14  ■ 

12 

15 

11 

14 

8 

5 

6 

6 

7 

5 

5 

Total 

140 

145 

142 

146 

146 

146 

Group  A received  group  counseling  three  times  each  week  on 
Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  for  three  weeks,  with  a total  of  nine 
sessions.  Each  session  was  one  hour  in  duration.  The  sessions  began  at 
3:00  P.M.  and  ended  at  4:00  P.M.  Group  B received  group  counseling  each 
Tuesday  for  three  weeks,  with  a total  of  three  sessions.  Each  session 


^See  Table  XV,  Appendix  A,  for  pilot  study  correlations  of 
anxiety  and  hostility  raw  scores  with  other  variables. 
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was  one  hour  in  duration;  beginning  at  3:00  P.M.  and  ending  at  4:00  P.M. 
Group  C did  not  receive  counseling,  other  than  the  regular  interviews  with 
the  institutional  personnel  necessary  for  classification.  These  inter- 
views included  at  least  one  interview  with  a classification  officer  during 
which  inmate  and  family  background,  present  sentence,  and  other  related 
subjects  were  discussed;  and  writing  and  visiting  lists  composed.  Each 
inmate  was  interviewed  by  the  Chief  Custodial  Officer  of  the  Recpetion 
Center  and  informed  of  Reception  Center  and  Division  of  Corrections  regu- 
lations. The  chaplain  conducted  one  or  more  interviews  with  each  inmate 
to  determine  background  and  present  interest  in  religion.  All  inmates 
had  one  or  more  interviews  with  the  test  administrator  during  which  test 
scores,  psychological  background,  and  present  work  and  educational  in- 
terests were  discussed.  An  inmate  clerk  conducted  an  interview  with  each 
inmate  for  the  purpose  of  filling  out  a personal  information  form. 

All  sessions  for  Groups  A and  B were  conducted  in  the  testing 
room.  The  investigator  was  counselor  for  both  groups.  Group  members 
were  seated  on  benches  around  a large  table.  Although  the  benches  were 
not  comfortable  the  arrangement  allowed  all  counselees  face  to  face  con- 
tact. Counselees  were  allowed  to  discuss  any  problems  and  express  any 
feelings  they  desired.  During  the  discussion  some  hostility  was  expressed 
toward  institution  personnel  and  authority  in  general.  There  was  some 
agreement  as  to  the  need  for  rules  and  regulations,  and  inconsistency  in 
the  enforcement  of  these  was  criticized.  Some  apprehension  over  the 
places  of  confinement  to  which  they  would  be  sent  after  classification 
was  expressed.  Group  members  helped  to  remove  some  of  this  apprehension 
by  sharing  previous  experiences  in  Florida  Division  of  Corrections' 


Institutions. 
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On  Saturday  morning  April  9,  1966,  preceding  classification  on 
Wednesday  April  13,  1966,  the  MMPI  post-testing  was  administered  to  the 
24  inmates  comprising  the  sample.  Scores  on  the  Taylor  Iowa'  Manifest 
Anxiety  Scale,  the  Siegel  Judged  Manifest  Hostility  Scale,  and  the  K 
Scale  were  extracted  from  the  MMPI  protocol.  Immediately  following 
classification  each  subject  was  asked  to  respond  to  the  written  question, 
"Were  you  satisfied  with  the  place  to  which  you  were  classified?"  This 
question  was  not  a part  of  the  original  design.  It  was  added  because  of 
the  considerable  amount  of  discussion  of  places  of  confinement  during 
the  counseling  sessions  with  both  groups. 

Analysis  of  variance  tests  were  used  to  compare  anxiety  and 
hostility  levels  obtained  on  the  pre-  and  post-tests.  The  .05  level  of 
significance  was  established  to  evaluate  the  obtained  F ratios  from  the 
analysis  of  variance. 

It  was  hypothesized  that:  (1)  Group  A's  levels  of  manifest  anxi- 

ety and  hostility  would  show  the  greatest  reduction.  (2)  Group  B's 
levels  of  manifest  anxiety  and  hostility  would  show  a greater  reduction 
than  those  of  Group  C. 


CHAPTER  IV 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  DATA 

An  examination  of  the  anxiety  and  hostility  shown  on  the  tests 
will  be  made,  and  other  data  gathered  in  this  study  will  be  discussed 
in  this  chapter.  The  latter  will  include  an  examination  of  the  effect 
of  short-term  group  counseling  on  the  MMPI  K factor,  the  effect  of  short- 
term group  counseling  on  the  inmate's  acceptance  of  the  place  to  which 
he  is  classified,  and  consideration  of  the  information  pertaining  to  the 
two  deviant  members  of  Group  A 

Changes  in  Anxiety  and  Hostility  Scores, 

Pre-  and  Post-Tests 

It  was  hypothesized  by  the  investigator  that  in  Group  A,  the 
group  receiving  nine  sessions  of  group  counseling,  levels  of  manifest 
anxiety  and  hostility  as  measured  by  the  testa  would  show  the  greatest 
reduction,  and  that  in  Group  B,  the  group  receiving  three  sessions  of 
group  counseling,  levels  of  manifest  anxiety  and  hostility  would  show  a 
greater  reduction  than  those  of  Group  C,  the  group  receiving  no  counsel- 
ing. 

The  pre-  and  post-test  scores  recorded  in  Table  II  were  evaluated 
by  use  of  a number  of  analysis  of  variance  tests  with  results  at  the  .05 
level  of  confidence  considered  as  significant. 
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TABLE  II 


RAW  SCORES,  ANXIETY  AND  HOSTILITY  SCALES,  OBTAINED  FROM  THE 
PRE-  AND  POST- COUNSELING  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  MMPI 


Anxiety 

Hostility 

Group 

Inmate 

Pre-  Post- 

Pre-  Post- 

1 

29 

22 

35 

32 

2 

28 

22 

20 

17 

3 

20 

17 

22 

20 

4 

18 

23 

21 

27 

5 

15 

15 

15 

16 

6 ' 

13 

11 

12 

5 

7 

12 

23 

14 

28 

8 

5 

1 

6 

8 

9 

28 

37 

35 

34 

10 

31 

'4 

22 

9 

11 

19 

23 

19 

27 

12 

17 

23 

23 

21 

13 

14 

5 

14 

7 

14 

15 

20 

11 

30 

15 

12 

11 

15 

14 

16 

6 

3 

7 

9 

17- 

34 

34 

35 

34 

18 

29 

23 

23 

13 

19 

22 

6 

21 

19 

20 

15 

14 

24 

28 

21 

15 

12 

14 

10 

22 

15 

11 

12 

17 

23 

11 

6 

14 

12 

24 

5 

5 

5 

5 

Anxiety  and  hostility  results  for  the  three  groups  on  both  pre- 
and  post-tests  were  evaluated  by  a two-way  analysis  of  variance,  under 
the  fixed  effect  model,  to  determine  what  effect  the  different  treatments 
had  on  anxiety  and  hostility.  The  summary  of  the  analysis  of  pre-test 
anxiety  and  hostility  are  shown  in  Table  III,  and  post- test  anxiety  and 
hostility  in  Table  IV. 
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TABLE  III 


SUMMARY  OF  A 
GROUPS  A, 

TWO-WAY  FIXED  EFFECTS  ANALYSIS 
B,  AND  C'S  PRE-TEST  ANXIETY  AND 

OF  VARIANCE  OF 
HOSTILITY 

Source 

SS 

d.f. 

MS 

F 

F Needed 

Rows 

1.68 

1 

1.68 

.02 

4.0 

Columns 

1.54 

2 

.77 

.01 

3.23 

Interactions 

.88 

2 

.44 

.00 

18.51 

Error  (within 

cells) 

3098.88 

42 

73.78 

Totals 

3102.98 

There  were  no  significant  differences  in  either  anxiety  or  hostility 
levels  as  shown  by  the  test  scores  between  the  three  groups  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  study.  There  were  no  significant  differences  between  the 
anxiety  and  hostility  levels  within  either  of  the  three  groups.  The  mean 
level  of  anxiety  was  equal  to  the  mean  level  of  hostility  in  each  of  the 
three  groups.  Thus,  at  the  beginning  of  the  study  the  three  groups  were 
essentially  the  same  so  far  as  the  tests  measured  anxiety  and  hostility. 


TABLE  IV 

SUMMARY  OF  A TWO-WAY  FIXED  EFFECTS  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  OF 
GROUPS  A,  B,  AND  C'S  POST- TEST  ANXIETY  AND  HOSTILITY 


Source  SS  d.f.  MS  F F Needed 


Rows  117.0  1 117.0  1.12  4.0 

Columns  37.98  2 18.99  .18  3.23 

Interaction  4.69  2 2.34  .02  18.51 

Error  (within 
cells) 

Totals 


4357.13 

4516.80 


42 


103.74 
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The  post-test  results  indicated  that  there  were  still  no  significant 
differences  in  either  the  anxiety  or  hostility  levels  between  the  three 
groups,  nor  between  the  anxiety  and  hostility  levels  within  the  groups. 
Thus,  short-term  group  counseling  did  not  reduce  either  the  anxiety  or 
hostility  levels  of  Group  A significantly  below  those  of  either  Group  B 
or  C.  Nor  were  either  the  anxiety  or  hostility  levels  of  Group  B re- 
duced below  those  of  Group  C. 

Pre-  and  post-test  anxiety  levels  for  the  three  groups  were 
evaluated  by  a one-way  analysis  of  variance,  under  the  fixed  effect 
model,  to  determine  if  the  anxiety  level  of  Group  A had  been  reduced 
more  than  the  anxiety  of  either  Group  B or  C,  and  if  Group  B's  anxiety 
level  had  been  reduced  more  than  Group  C's.  The  result  of  the  analysis 
of  pre-test  anxiety  is  shown  in  Table  V and  post-test  anxiety  in 
Table  VI. 


TABLE  V 

SUMMARY  OF  A ONE-WAY  FIXED  EFFECTS  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  OF 
GROUPS  A,  B,  AND  C'S  PRE-TEST  ANXIETY 


Source 

SS 

d.f . 

MS 

F 

F Needed 

Treatments 

2.33 

2 

1.17 

.02 

3.47 

Error  (within 

cells) 

1519.00 

21 

72.33 

Totals 

1521.33 

The  data  presented  in  Table  V indicate  that  there  were  no  significant 
difference  in  anxiety  levels  among  the  three  groups  before  treatment 
began. 
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TABLE  VI 

SUMMARY  OF  A ONE-WAY  FIXED  EFFECTS  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  OF 
GROUPS  A,  B,  AND  C'S  POST-TEST  ANXIETY 


Source 

SS 

d.f. 

MS 

F 

F Needed 

Treatments 

34.00 

2 

17.0 

.17 

3.47 

Error  (within 

cells) 

2133.96 

21 

101.62 

Totals 

2167.96 

The  data  in  Table  VI  indicate  that  there  were  no  significant  difference 
in  levels  of  anxiety  after  treatment.  Group  A's  anxiety  level  was  not 
reduced  significantly  more  than  either  Group  B's  or  Group  C's  anxiety 
levels.  Group  B's  anxiety  level  was  not  reduced  more  than  Group  C's. 
Therefore,  short-term  group  counseling  did  not  significantly  reduce  the 
anxiety  of  newly  incarcerated  inmates. 

Pre-  and  post-test  hostility  levels  for  the  three  groups  were 
evaluated  by  a one-way  analysis  of  variance,  under  the  fixed  effect  model, 
to  determine  if  the  hostility  of  Group  A had  been  reduced  more  than  that 
of  either  Group  B or  C,  and  if  B's  hostility  had  been  reduced  more  than 
C's. 


TABLE  VII 

SUMMARY  OF  A ONE-WAY  FIXED  EFFECTS  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  OF 
GROUPS  A,  B,  AND  C'S  PRE-TEST  HOSTILITY 


Source  SS  d.f.  MS  F F Needed 


Treatments  .09  2 .05  .00  3.47 

Error  (within 
cells) 

Totals 


1579.87 

1579.96 


21 


75.23 
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The  data  presented  In  Table  VII  Indicate  that  before  treatment  began 
there  were  no  significant  differences  in  hostility  levels  among  the 
three  groups. 


TABLE  VIII 

SUMMARY  OF  A ONE-WAY  FIXED  EFFECTS  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  OF 
GROUPS  A,  B,  AND  C'S  POST-TEST  HOSTILITY 


Source 

SS 

d.f . 

MS 

F 

F Needed 

Treatments 
Error  (within 
cells) 
Totals 

8.58 

2223.25 

2231.83 

2 

21 

4.29 

105.87 

.04 

3.47 

There  were  no  significant  difference  in  levels  of  hostility  among  the 
three  groups  indicated  by  the  post-test  scores  recorded  in  Table  VIII. 

The  hostility  level  of  Group  A was  not  reduced  significantly  more  than 
the  hostility  levels  of  Groups  B and  C.  Nor  was  Group  B's  hostility 
level  reduced  significantly  more  than  Group  C's.  Thus,  the  hostility  of 
newly  incarcerated  inmates  was  not  reduced  significantly  by  short-term 
group  counseling. 

A constant  of  40  was  added  to  each  of  the  post-test  scores  for 
anxiety  and  hostility  in  order  that  when  the  difference  between  pre-  and 
post-test  scores  was  derived  there  would  be  no  negative  nunfcers.  The  pre- 
test scores  were  then  subtracted  from  the  post-test  scores  to  determine 
the  differences.  The  differences  were  evaluated  by  a two-way  analysis 
variance,  under  the  fixed  effect  model,  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
if  there  were  significant  individual  changes  in  anxiety  or  hostility  that 
affected  either  the  anxiety  or  hostility  level  of  the  total  group. 
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TABLE  IX 


SUMMARY  OF  A TWO-WAY  FIXED  EFFECTS  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  OF  THE 
DIFFERENCE3  BETWEEN  PRE-  AND  POST-TEST  ANXIETY  AND 
HOSTILITY  OF  GROUPS  A,  B,  AND  C 


Source 

SS 

d.f . 

MS 

F 

F Needed 

Rows 

105.02 

1 

105.02 

1.67 

4.0 

Columns 

65.54 

2 

32.77 

.52 

3.23 

Interaction 

12.55 

2 

6.28 

.10 

18.51 

Error  (within 

cells) 

2639.87 

42 

62.85 

Totals 

2822.98 

aA  constant  of  40  was  added  to  each  of  the  post-test  scores  and 
then  the  pre-test  scores  were  subtracted  to  give  the  difference. 


The  information  in  Table  IX  indicates  that  none  of  the  three  groups  experi- 
enced individual  changes  that  significantly  affected  total  anxiety  or 
hostility.  Thus,  the  short-term  group  counseling  did  not  bring  about 
individual  changes  in  anxiety  and  hostility  to  a degree  that  the  total 
group  was  significantly  changed. 

The  anxiety  differences,  derived  in  the  preceding  step,  were 
examined  by  a one-way  analysis  of  variance,  under  the  fixed  effect  model, 
to  determine  if  individual  changes  in  anxiety  in  the  three  groups  had 
significantly  changed  the  group's  total  anxiety.  The  result  of  this 
analysis  is  shown  in  Table  X. 
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TABLE  X 


SUMMARY  OF  A ONE-WAY  FIXED  EFFECTS  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  OF  THE 
DIFFERENCE3  BETWEEN  PRE-  AND  POST-TEST  ANXIETY 
OF  GROUPS  A,  B,  AND  C 


Source 

SS 

d.f . 

MS 

F 

F Needed 

Treatments 

67 

2 

33.5 

CO 

• 

3.47 

Error  (within 

cells) 

1469 

21 

69.95 

Totals 

1536 

aA  constant  of  40  was  added  to  each  of  the  post-test  scores  and 
then  the  pre-test  scores  were  subtracted  to  give  the  difference. 


Individual  changes  in  anxiety  in  the  three  groups  did  not  significantly 
change  the  group's  total  anxiety.  This  indicates  that  the  short-term 
group  counseling  did  not  significantly  reduce  Group  A's  and  B's  anxiety. 

The  hostility  differences  were  evaluated  by  a one-way  analysis 
of  variance,  under  the  fixed  effects  model,  to  determine  if  individual 
changes  in  hostility  in  the  three  groups  had  significantly  changed  the 
group's  total  hostility. 


TABLE  XI 


SUMMARY  OF  A ONE-WAY  FIXED  EFFECTS  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  OF  THE 
DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  PRE-  AND  POST-TEST  HOSTILITY 
OF  GROUPS  A,  B,  AND  C 


Source 

SS 

d.f. 

MS 

F 

F Needed 

Treatments 
Error  (within 

10.96 

2 

5.48 

.10 

3.47 

cells) 

1171.00 

21 

55.76 

Totals 

1181.96 

^A  constant  of  40  was  added  to  each  of  the  post- test  scores  and 
then  the  pre-test  scores  were  subtracted  to  give  the  difference. 
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The  information  summarized  in  Table  XI  indicates  that  individual  changes 
in  hostility  did  not  significantly  change  the  total  hostility  of  either 
of  the  three  groups.  Thus,  the  short-term  group  counseling  did  not 
significantly  reduce  the  hostility  of  Groups  A and  B. 

It  can  be  concluded  from  the  preceding  discussion  that  Group  A's 
levels  of  manifest  anxiety  and  hostility  were  not  reduced  significantly 
more  than  those  of  Groups  B and  C.  Group  B's  levels  of  anxiety  and 
hostility  were  not  reduced' more  than  Group  C's  levels.  Short-term  group 
counseling  did  not  significantly  reduce  manifest  anxiety  and  hostility  in 
Groups  A and  B as  measured  by  Taylor's  Iowa  Manifest  Anxiety  Scale  and 
Siegel's  Judged  Manifest  Hostility  Scale.  The  writer  believes  that  in- 
creasing the  number  of  subjects  would  not  have  changed  the  significance 
of  group  scores. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  in  Group  A the  three  inmates  with 
the  highest  anxiety  levels  on  the  pre-test  had  reduced  levels  on  the 
post-test.  In  Group  B only  one  of  the  three  highest  subjects  had  a re- 
duced anxiety  level  and  in  Group  C two  of  the  three  with  the  highest 
levels  on  the  pre-test  showed  reduced  levels  on  the  post-test.  Of  the 
three  inmates  in  Group  A with  the  highest  levels  of  hostility  on  the  pre- 
test two  had  reduced  levels  on  the  post-test.  Two  of  the  three  with 
highest  scores  on  the  pre-test  in  Group  B showed  reduced  levels  on  the 
post- test  and  one  of  these  experienced  a drop  of  only  one  point.  In 
Group  C only  one  of  the  highest  three  on  the  pre-test  experienced  a re- 
duction in  hostility  as  shown  on  the  post- test. 
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Changes  in  K Scores,  Pre-  and  Post-Tests 

When  the  MMPI  is  used  for  pre-  and  post-testing  with  persons 
receiving  counseling  an  increase  in  the  K factor  has  been  considered  by 
some  investigators  as  an  indication  that  counseling  has  been  successful. 
The  pre-  and  post-test  K scores  for  the  three  groups  are  presented  in 
Table  XII. 


TABLE  XII 


PRE- 

AMD  POST- 

-MMPI  RAW  K 

SCORES 

, GROUPS 

A,  B,  AND 

C 

Group 

A 

Pre- 

K 

Post- 

K 

Group 

B 

Pre- 

K 

Post- 

il 

Group 

C 

Pre- 

K 

Po  st- 
IC 

1 

7 

10 

9 

7 

6 

17 

10 

5 

2 

8 

14 

10 

12 

20  ■ 

18 

12 

16 

3 

10 

12 

11 

21 

13 

19 

20 

17 

4 

13 

7 

12 

8 

8 

20 

21 

15 

5 

9 

15 

13 

12  ' 

21 

21 

17 

18 

6 

26 

28 

14 

16 

10 

22 

17 

12 

7 

18 

7 

15 

15 

16 

23 

22 

24 

8 

21 

25 

16 

21 

17 

24 

18 

20 

Totals 

111 

118 

112 

111 

137 

127 

Group  A was  the  only  one  of  the  three  groups  that  experienced  an  increase 
in  K.  Group  B experienced  less  decrease  in  K than  did  Group  C.  The 
amount  of  increase  in  Group  A's  K was  not  statistically  significant.  This 
was  due  primarily  to  two  members  of  the  group  having  large  reductions  in 
K.  The  other  six  members  of  Group  A experienced  increases  in  K.  Only 


^William  G.  Dahlstrom  and  George  S.  Welsh,  An  MMPI  Handbook 
(Minneapolis:  University  of  Minnesota  Press,  1S60)  , p.  145;  Patricia 

King-Eilison  Good  and  John  P.  Brantner,  The  Physician's  Guide  to  the  MMPI 
(Minneapolis:  University  of  Minnesota  Press,  1961),  p.  16. 
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three  members  of  Group  B and  four  members  of  Group  C increased  the  K 
factor  from  the  pre-test  to  the  post-test.  Both  Groups  B and  C had  one 
member  who  increased  his  K factor  only  one  point.  Two  members  of  Group 
A and  two  of  Group  C showed  an  increase  in  the  K factor  of  two  points. 


Acceptance  of  Place  of  Confinement 

After  classification  each  subject  was  asked  to  respond  with  a 
yes  or  a no  to  the  written  question,  "Were  you  satisfied  with  the  place 
to  which  you  were  classified?" 


TABLE  XIII 


GROUPS  A,  B,  AND  C'S  RESPONSESTO  THE  QUESTION:  "WERE  YOU  SATISFIED 

WITH  THE  PLACE  TO  WHICH  YOU  WERE  CLASSIFIED?" 


Group  A 

Satisfied 

Group  B 

Satisfied 

Group  C 

Satisfied 

1 

Yes 

9 

Yes 

17 

No 

2 

Yes 

10 

No 

18 

No 

3 

Yes 

11 

No 

19 

No 

4 

No 

12 

No 

20 

Yes 

5 

Yes 

13 

No 

21 

Yes 

6 

Yes 

14 

Yes 

22 

Yes 

7 

No 

15 

Yes 

23 

No 

8 

Yes 

16 

Yes 

24 

No 

Six  of  the  eight  members  of  Group  A responded  with  a yes,  while  only  four 
members  of  Group  B and  three  of  Group  C answered  affirmatively.  The  six 
members  of  Group  A who  answered  yes  were  the  same  six  who  had  shown  in- 
creases in  the  K factor  from  the  pre-  to  the  post- test. 
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Two  Deviant  Members  of  Group  A 

The  two  members  in  Group  A who  were  not  satisfied  with  the  place 
to  which  they  were  classified  were  the  same  two  members  whose  K factors 
decreased.  They  were  the  only  members  of  Group  A who  had  marked  in- 
creases in  anxieey  and  hostility  levels  as  shown  by  the  test  scores.  One 
of  the  two  was  the  high  hostility  level  member  of  Group  A who  failed  to 
decrease  his  hostility  level.  Neither  of  these  deviant  members  wanted 
to  attend  the  group  meetings.  They  participated  to  a limited  extent  in 
the  group  discussions. 

The  two  deviant  members  by  their  reluctance  to  attend  and  partici- 
pate in  the  group  meetings  and  by  their  verbal  expression  of  dissatis- 
faction with  having  to  attend  indicated  that  had  they  had  a choice  they 
probably  would  not  have  volunteered  for  group  counseling.  The  other 
members  of  Group  A seemed  to  have  more  readiness  for  counseling.  They  were 
eager  to  attend  and  participated  freely  in  the  group  discussions. 

Though  the  post-test  K scores  and  lack  of  acceptance  of  classifi- 
cation set  the  two  deviant  members  apart  from  the  other  members  of  their 
group  they  were  not  set  apart  by  their  MMPI  profiles  as  measured  by 

Peterson’s  set  of  objective  indices  for  determining  whether  or  not  a 

2 

subject  will  benefit  from  therapy,  Sullivan,  Miller,  and  Smelser's  cri- 
teria for  determining  whether  or  not  a subject  will  benefit  from  psycho- 
therapy,"' and  Drake's  method  for  determining  readiness  for  therapy.* * 4 


^ Dahl strom,  op . cit.  , p.  371. 

-'Ibid.  , p . 359. 

4Ibid. , p.  372. 
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However,  scores  on  Harris  and  Christiansen's  indices  for  measuring 
responses  to  therapy  indicated  that  one  of  the  deviating  subjects  bene- 
fited less  than  other  members  of  his  group  from  the  counseling  and  that 
the  other  deviant  member  received  benefits  to  the  degree  that  the  other 
members  did."’ 


Summary 

The  outcomes  of  this  study  can  be  summarized  as  follows: 

(1)  short-term  group  counseling  did  not  significantly  reduce  anxiety 
or  hostility  as  measured  by  Taylor's  and  Siegel's  scales.  Group  A's 
levels  of  manifest  anxiety  and  hostility  did  not  show  a greater  reduction 
than  those  of  Groups  B and  C.  Group  B's  levels  of  manifest  anxiety  and 
hostility  did  not  show  a greater  reduction  than  Group  C's  levels. 

(2)  The  short-term  group  counseling  had  some  degree  of  success  as  measured 
by  the  MMPI  K factor.  Six  members  of  Group  A had  higher  K scores  on  the 
post- test  than  the  pre-test.  (3)  More  members  of  Group  A than  members  of 
B or  C were  accepting  of  the  place  of  confinement  to  which  they  were 
classified.  (4)  Two  members  of  Group  A benefited  less  than  the  other 
members  of  their  group  from  the  short-term  group  counseling.  (5)  The 
identification  of  individuals  in  these  groups  who  will  not  benefit  from 
group  counseling  was  impossible  by  present  indices  derived  from  MMPI 
profiles. 


lb  id . , p.  359. 


CHAPTER  V 


CONCLUSIONS  FROM  THE  STUDY 

It  was  the  hope  of  the  investigator  that  this  study  of  the  effect 
of  short-term  group  counseling  on  the  anxiety  and  hostility  of  newly  in- 
carcerated inmates  might  produce  information  that  could  be  used  to  help 
inmates  become  less  anxious,  less  hostile,  more  open,  more  adequately 
adjusted;  and  hence,  become  more  able  to  cope  with  prison  life  and  life 
in  general.  In  order  that  the  findings  of  this  study  might  be  fully 
examined,  and  therefore  be  of  more  benefit  to  those  interested  in  cor- 
rections, this  chapter  will  be  a summary  and  discussion  of  the  major 
findings  of  the  study  and  an  enumeration  of  possible  avenues  for  further 
investigation. 


Summary  and  Discussion  of  the  Major  Findings 
of  the  Study 

Short-term  group  counseling  did  not  significantly  reduce  anxiety 
or  hostility  as  measured  by  Taylor's  Iowa  Manifest  Anxiety  Scale  and 
Siegel's  Judged  Manifest  Hostility  Scale.  Though  the  number  of  subjects 
was  small  an  increase  in  the  number  of  subjects  would  not  have  changed 
the  findings.  Perhaps  the  study  would  have  yielded  significant  changes  in' 
the  subjects  if  the  counseling  had  been  extended  over  a longer  period  of 
time  or  if  more  sessions  had  been  conducted  in  the  original  period  of 
three  weeks.  The  small  number  of  sessions  did  not  allow  sufficient  time 
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for  the  counseling  process  to  take  full  effect.  It  was  apparent  that 
some  of  the  subjects  had  made  some  initial  progress,  yet  had  a consider- 
able distance  to  progress  before  significant  improvement  would  have  been 
made.  The  anxiety  of  some  of  the  experimental  subjects  was  increased  by 
their  realizing  that  they  were  now  in  prison.  There  was  not  sufficient 
time  in  either  the  nine  or  the  three  counseling  sessions  to  reduce  this 
new  anxiety.  Perhaps  a period  of  at  least  five  weeks  would  be  needed  to 
significantly  reduce  anxiety  and  hostility  levels  in  the  subjects. 

Possibly  anxiety  and  hostility  could  be  significantly  reduced  in  nine 
sessions  if  the  sessions  were  increased  in  length  to  90  minutes. 

Six  of  the  subjects  in  Group  A apparently  were  helped  by  short- 
term group  counseling.  All  six  experienced  higher  post-test  K scores 
than  pre-test  K scores  and  all  six  were  acceptant  of  the  place  of  con- 
finement to  which  they  were  classified.  Neither  of  the  other  two  groups 
experienced  comparable  outcomes.  Thus,  the  nine  session  group  counseling 
appeared  to  be  successful  to  a degree  and  can  help  inmates  to  be  more 
acceptant  of  their  place  of  confinement. 

The  data  gathered  in  the  study  gave  some  indication  that  the 
nine  session  group  counseling  was  more  successful  than  the  three  session 
or  no  counseling  at  all  in  reducing  the  anxiety  and  hostility  of  subjects 
with  high  pre-test  anxiety  or  hostility  scores.  Perhaps  short-term 
group  counseling  would  prove  to  be  more  successful  in  reducing  anxiety  and 
hostility  scores  if  it  was  used  with  groups  composed  entirely  of  subjects 
with  either  high  anxiety  or  high  hostility  scores  rather  than  with  sub- 
jects with  a range  of  anxiety  and  hostility  scores. 

There  was  some  indication  that  Taylor's  Iowa  Manifest  Anxiety 
Scale  and  Siegel's  Judged  Manifest  Hostility  Scale  contained  in  the  MMPI 
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were  not  sensitive  enough  to  differentiate  degree  of  change  of  anxiety 
and  hostility  over  a short  period  of  time.  Some  of  the  members  of 
Groups  A and  B appeared  to  the  investigator  to  have  experienced  greater 
reduction  of  anxiety  and  hostility  than  the  test  scores  indicated.  Whether 
this  observed  difference  in  degree  of  reduction  of  anxiety  and  hostility 
was  caused  by  a weakness  in  the  scales  used  or  by  the  investigator's 
desire  for  change  cannot  be  ascertained  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 
However,  the  investigator  feels  that  a measure  is  needed  that  will  be 
more  sensitive  to  degrees  of  change. 

There  were  two  members  of  Group  A who  after  counseling  deviated 
from  the  remainder  of  the  group.  Their  post- test  anxiety  and  hostility 
scores  were  increased  more  than  any  of  the  other  members  of  Group  A. 

Their  post-test  K scores  were  lower  rather  than  higher  than  their  pre- 
test K scores.  The  other  six  members  of  Group  A had  higher  post-test  K 
scores  than  pre-test  K scores.  The  two  deviant  members  were  not  satisfied 
with  the  place  of  confinement  to  which  they  were  classified  while  the 
other  six  members  of  Group  A were  satisfied  with  the  place  of  confine- 
ment to  which  they  were  classified.  Contrary  to  the  behavior  of  other 
members  of  Group  A the  two  deviant  members  reluctantly  attended  the  group 
sessions  and  participated  to  a limited  extent  in  group  discussion.  These 
two  apparently  were  not  amenable  to  short-term  group  counseling  as  it  was 
organized  and  should  have  received  some  other  type  of  therapy. 

Recognizing  individuals  who  will  not  benefit  from  counseling  prior 
to  counseling  has  been  a difficult  task.  A number  of  investigators  have 
derived  objective  indices  from  the  MMPI  for  this  purpose.  None  of  these, 
which  the  writer  used,  successfully  identified  the  two  deviant  members  of 
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Group  A.  Until  more  reliable  methods  of  identification  of  those  who  are 
potentially  responsive  to  group  counseling  are  developed,  counselors  will 
continue  to  have  non-productive  members  in  their  groups.  However,  sensi- 
tive counselors  should  be  able  to  recognize  the  majority  of  such  indi- 
viduals after  a few  counseling  sessions  and  recommend  them  for  some  other 
type  of  therapy. 

Another  conclusion  reached  from  observation  of  the  two  deviant 
members  of  Group  A and  some  of  the  subjects  in  Group  B was  that-  persons 
should  not  be  required  to  attend  group  counseling  when  they  do  not  want 
to  attend.  It  is  possible  that  this  study  would  have  produced  signifi- 
cant results  in  its  objective,  the  reduction  of  anxiety  and  hostility 
of  newly  incarcerated  inmates  in  a correctional  institution,  if  volun- 
teer subjects  had  been  used  rather  than  non-volunteers. 

The  investigator  draws  the  following  impressions  from  this 

study: 

1.  Greater  reduction  in  anxiety  and  hostility  would  possibly  be  brought 

about  by  exposing  the  counselees  to  counseling  over  a longer 
period  than  three  weeks,  or  by  more  sessions  during  the  three- 
week  period,  or  by  longer  sessions  during  the  three-week  period. 

2.  Short-term  group  counseling  would  probably  be  more  effective  in  re- 

ducing anxiety  or  hostility  of  groups  of  inmates  with  high 
anxiety  or  hostility  scores  than  the  anxiety  and  hostility  of 
groups  of  inmates  with  a range  of  anxiety  and  hostility  scores. 

3.  Some  inmates  are  not  amenable  to  short-term  group  counseling  and 

when  recognized  they  should  be  referred  for  some  other  type  of 
therapy. 
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4.  Counselees  should  be  inmates  who  volunteer  for  counseling  rather 

than  non-volunteers  who  are  required  to  attend  counseling. 

5.  Short-term  group  counseling  may  help  inmates  to  be  more  acceptant 

of  the  place  of  confinement  to  which  they  are  classified. 

6.  Taylor's  and  Siegel's  scales  contained  in  the  MMPI  probably  are  not 

sensitive  enough  to  differentiate  change  in  anxiety  and  hos- 
tility over  a relatively  short  period  of  time. 

Each  of  these  impressions  is  open  to  question.  The  investigator 
has  several  suggestions  for  further  research  in  this  area,  some  of  which 
could  provide  answers  to  the  questions  raised  by  this  study. 

Avenues  for  Further  Investigation 

The  review  of  the  literature  pointed  out  a need  for  more  and 
better  organized  studies  in  the  field  of  correction.  From  this  review 
and  the  examination  of  this  study  a number  of  avenues  for  further  inves- 
tigation were  discovered. 

1.  A study  similar  to  the  one  conducted  by  this  writer  but  with  volunteer 

subjects,  an  increase  to  five  counseling  sessions  per  week,  with 
a total  of  fifteen  sessions,  and,  if  available,  a more  sensitive 
instrument  to  evaluate  anxiety  and  hostility  in  inmates  in  cor- 
rectional institutions.  This  study  should  provide  information  on 
kinds  of  subjects  who  benefit  from  group  counseling,  number  of 
counseling  sessions  which  produce  changes  in  subjects,  and  instru- 
ments which  measure  changes  in  affect  of  the  subjects. 

2.  A short-term  group  counseling  study  which  uses  the  MMPI  K factor  as 

the  criterion  for  selecting  subjects  and  evaluating  counseling 


success  is  needed. 
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3.  An  examination  of  the  effect  of  short-term  individual  counseling  on 

anxiety,  hostility,  and  other  factors  affecting  inmate  behavior 
would  be  helpful.  The  number  of  sessions  would  be  limited. 

This  study  would  probably  involve  the  use  of  more  than  one  coun- 
selor and/or  a number  of  classification  periods  in  order  that  a 
sufficient  number  of  subjects  might  be  evaluated. 

4.  There  is  a need  for  a study  of  inmate  satisfaction  with  place  of 

confinement.  This  study  should  involve  a large  number  of  sub- 
jects. After  classification  each  subject  should  be  asked  to  state 
whether  or  not  he  was  satisfied  with  the  place  of  confinement  to 
which  he  was  classified.  The  changes  in  personality  of  the  sat- 
isfied and  not  satisfied  could  be  compared  to  determine  what 
effect,  if  any,  classification  had  on  affect  in  the  subjects. 
Personality  characteristics  of  the  two  groups  could  be  compared 
to  determine  if  there  are  any  personality  characteristics  that 
separate  the  satisfied  from  the  not  satisfied. 

5.  A comparison  of  inmate  MMPI  profiles,  or  a particular  MMP1  scale,  with 

those  of  the  normal  population  should  be  made  with  a large  number 
of  subjects.  Such  a study  would  show  differences  and  similarities 
in  the  two  populations  which  might  aid  in  treatment  of  the  popu- 
lations of  correctional  institutions.  Barron's  Ego  Strength 
Scale  contained  in  the  MMPI  would  perhaps  be  a scale  to  use  for 
comparison . ^ 

6.  A comparison  could  be  made  of  inmate  family  backgrounds  and  attitudes 

toward  parents  with  those  from  a normal  population  of  the  same 


^William  Grant  Dahlstrom  and  George  S.  Welsh,  An  MMPI  Handbook 
(Minneapolis:  The  University  of  Minnesota  Press,  I960),  p.  454. 
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socio-economic  class,  age,  and  sex.  This  type  of  study  could  be 
carried  out  by  use  of  a questionnaire  and  a valid  personality 
measure. 

7.  A longitudinal  study  to  determine  how  successful  the  present  method 

of  classification  is  in  placing  inmates  where  they  will  be  of  the 
most  benefit  to  themselves  and  the  institution  should  be  made. 
Objective  measures,  questionnaires,  or  the  use  of  judges  to 

evaluate  behavior  in  the  subjects  would  need  to  be  developed  to 

/ 

measure  the  degree  of  success  of  placement  procedures.  A possible 
instrument  for  this  study  would  be  Beall  and  Panton's  Adjustment 
to  Prison  Scale  contained  in  the  UMPI. 

8.  Studies  are  needed  pertaining  to  long-term  group  and  individual  coun- 

seling. The  procedures  used  and  purpose  could  be  similar  to 
those  mentioned  previously  in  the  discussion  of  short-term  group 
and  individual  counseling.  They  could  be  longitudinal  studies  to 
determine  the  effect  of  individual  or  group  counseling  on  reci- 
divism. 

The  avenues  mentioned  above  were  not  meant  to  be  exhaustive  or  to 
define  exactly  how  each  study  should  be  carried  out.  They  were  meant  to 
suggest  areas  for  investigation,  with  the  hope  that  they  would  encourage 
thinking  which  would  result  in  new  and  better  studies  in  the  field  of 
correction. 


^ _bid . , p . 449 . 
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APPENDIX  A 
PILOT  STUDY  RESULTS 


TABLE  XIV 

PILOT  STUDY  ANXIETY  AND  HOSTILITY  MEANS  AND  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  FOR 
NEGRO,  WHITE,  AND  ALL  SUBJECTS:  ANXIETY  WAS  OBTAINED  BY 

TAYLOR'S  IOWA  MANIFEST  ANXIETY  SCALE  AND  HOSTILITY  BY 
SIEGEL’S  JUDGED  MANIFEST  HOSTILITY  SCALE 
CONTAINED  IN  THE  MMPI 


Sub iects 

Anxiety 

Mean 

SD 

Hostility 
Mean  SD 

Negro  (48) 

16.04 

6.72 

18.64  7.13 

White  (53) 

15.36 

9.16 

15.40  6.30 

All  Subjects  (101) 

15.72 

8.06 

16.96  7.32 

TABLE  XV 

PILOT  STUDY  CORRELATIONS  OF  ANXIETY  AND  HOSTILITY  WITH  I.Q., 
EDUCATION,  NUMBER  OF  OFFENCES,  AGE,  LENGTH  OF  SENTENCE, 
NATURE  OF  OFFENCE,  AND  MARITAL  STATUS:  COMPUTED  BY  USE 

OF  THE  PEARSON  PRODUCT- MOMENT  CORRELATION  COEFFICIENT 


I.Q. 

Edu- 

cation 

No.  of 
Offences 

Age 

Lgth.  of 
Sentence 

Nat.  of 
Offence 

Marital 

Status 

Anxiety 

-.19 

-.34 

.05 

.19 

.27 

.01 

.05 

Eostil- 

ity 

-.24 

-.43 

1 

• 

o 
0 > 

-.02 

.02 

.14 

.02 
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APPENDIX  B 
ADDITIONAL  TABLES 


TABLE  XVI 


SUMMARY  OF  GROUP  A'S  PRE-  AND  POST-MMPI  ANXIETY,  HOSTILITY, 
AND  K- FACTOR  RAW  SCORES,  AND  RESPONSES  TO  THE  QUESTION: 
"WERE  YOU  SATISFIED  WITH  THE  PLACE  TO  WHICH 
YOU  WERE,  CLASSIFIED?" 


Inmate 

Anxiety 
Pre-  Post- 

Host 

Pre- 

ility 

Post- 

Pre- 

K 

Post- 

Satisfied  with" 
Classification 

1 

29 

22 

35 

32 

7 

10 

Yes 

2 

28 

22 

22 

17 

8 

• 14. 

Yes 

3 

20 

17 

22 

20 

10 

12 

Yes 

4 

18 

23 

21 

27 

12 

7 

No 

5 

15 

15 

15 

16 

9 

15 

Yes 

6 

13 

11 

12 

5 

26 

28 

Yes 

7 

12 

23 

14 

28 

18 

7 

No 

8 

5 

1 

6 

8 

21 

25 

Yes 

Totals 

140 

134 

145 

153 

111 

118 

TABLE  XVII 

SUMMARY  OF  GROUP  B'S  PRE-  AND  POST-MMPI  ANXIETY,  HOSTILITY, 
AND  K- FACTOR  RAW  SCORES,  AND  RESPONSES  TO  THE  QUESTION: 
"WERE  YOU  SATISFIED  WITH  THE  PLACE  TO  WHICH 
YOU  WERE  CLASSIFIED?" 

Innate 

Anxiety 
Pre-  Post- 

Hostility 
Pre-  Post- 

K 

Pre- 

Post- 

Satisfied  with 
Classification 

9 

28 

37 

35 

34 

7 

6 

Yes 

10 

31 

4 

22 

9 

12 

20 

No 

11 

19 

23 

19 

27 

21 

13 

No 

12 

17 

23 

23 

21 

8 

8 

No 

13 

14 

5 

14 

7 

12 

21 

No 

14 

15 

20 

11 

30 

16 

10 

Yes 

15 

12 

11 

15 

14 

15 

16 

Yes 

16 

6 

3 

7 

9 

21 

17 

Yes 

Totals 

142 

126 

146 

151 

112 

111 
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TABLE  XVIII 


SUMMARY  OF  GROUP  C'S  PRE-  AND  POST-MMPI  ANXIETY,  HOSTILITY, 
AND  K-FACTOR  RAW  SCORES,  AND  RESPONSES  TO  THE  QUESTION: 
"IffiRE  YOU  SATISFIED  WITH  THE  PLACE  TO  WHICH 
YOU  WERE  CLASSIFIED?" 


Inmate 

Anxiety 
Pre-  Post- 

Host 

Pre- 

ility 

Post- 

] 

Pre- 

7 

Post 

Satisfied  with 
Classification 

17 

34 

34 

33 

38 

10 

5 

No 

18 

29 

23 

23 

13 

12 

16 

No 

19 

22 

6 

21 

19 

20 

17 

No 

20 

15 

14 

24 

28 

21 

15 

Yes 

21 

15 

12 

14 

10 

17 

18 

Yes 

22 

15 

11 

12 

17 

17 

12 

Yes 

23 

11 

6 

14 

12 

22 

24 

No 

24 

5 

5 

5 

5 

18 

20 

No 

Totals 

146 

111 

146 

142 

137 

127 
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